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HE theology of the separated Oriental Churches 

since the sixteenth century teaches that Christ is the 

sole head of the Church; supposing, explicitly or 

implicitly, St. Paul’s doctrine of the Church as the 
mystical body of Christ and of Christ as the Head of the 
Church.2. It commonly teaches, moreover, that all bishops 
are, jure divino, equal, and therefore that it is impossible for 
one bishop to have power, jure divino, over another: only 
the council (synod) of bishops has power over individual 
bishops, the cecumenical council over the whole Church. 
Thus Oriental theologians, at least implicitly and indirectly, 
connect the doctrine of the Church as the mystical body of 
Christ with the synodal form of church government. Many 
more recent theologians moreover explicitly affirm that the 
synodal form of church government necessarily follows from 
the Pauline concept of the Church, that is, from the very 
essence of the mystical body of Christ: hence they find an 
internal and essential connexion between the idea of the 
mystical body of Christ and the idea of councils. The con- 
ciliar form of government, the synodal principle, sobornost, 
is—according to them—essential to the Church and neces- 
sarily follows from the nature of the Church as the mystical 
body of Christ. 


1Translated from a paper read before the sixth Congress of Velehrad 
(1933), PP. 124—133 in the Acta. 

The author uses the term separated Oriental Churches throughout the 
paper when he refers to the Orthodox Church.—EvITorR. 

2Oriental theologians commonly speak of the body of Christ, omitting 
the qualification ‘‘ mystical.’”’ This term I add here for clearness’ sake. 
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We can divide the teaching of the separated Oriental 
Church on this question into three parts or steps : 

I. Oriental theologians, both earlier and more recent, 
indirectly and implicitly link the synodal form of church 
government with the idea of the mystical body of Christ. 

II. Many more recent theologians, especially among the 
Russians, explicitly teach that the synodal régime belongs to 
the essence of the Church or is an essential attribute of the 
Church ; and this they deduce, more or less explicitly, from 
the concept of Christ’s mystical body. 

III. Certain more recent theologians argue from the con- 
cept of Christ’s mystical body to the democratic and collective 
character of the Church, obscuring or almost denying its 
hierarchical constitution. 


I. 


The earlier theology of the separated Oriental Church is 
contained and explained in three professions of faith of the 
seventeenth century. The first of these, the Confession of 
Metrophanis Critopulos, of the year 1625, has benind it the 
personal prestige of a learned theologian. The Confession 
of Peter Mogilas, metropolitan of Kiev, approved by the 
Oriental patriarchs in 1643, enjoys great authority in the 
Eastern Church, and the Russian Commission for seminaries 
prescribed it in 1837 as the standard of theological doctrine. 
A like authority is attributed to the Confession of Dositheos, 
the patriarch of Jerusalem, approved by the Oriental patriarchs 
in 1672. 

The Confession of Metrophanis Critopulos teaches that no 
mortal man is the head of the everlasting Church but Christ 
alone. The Confession of Cyril Lukaris (1629), a patriarch 
of Constantinople infected with Protestantism, professes the 
same opinion. The Confession of Dositheus teaches the same 
doctrine in these words: “ Since no mortal man can be the 
head of this Catholic Church, universal and unending, Our 
Lord Jesus Christ Himself is its Head.” The Confession of 
Peter Mogilas expounds the same doctrine somewhat more 
lengthily, teaching that Christ alone is the Head of the Church 
and that bishops, as heads of particular churches, are subject 
to Jesus Christ as supreme Pastor. All these professions of 
faith base this doctrine of the headship of the Church upon the 
teaching of St. Paul of Christ’s primacy. This is especially 
evident in the Confession of Metrophanis Critopulos ; and ail 
of these documents so agree, not only in general ideas but 
even in words, that the community of their theological tradi- 
tion and the unity of its source is quite manifest. 

The jurisdiction of the Councils is tacitly admitted by all 
the above-mentioned professions of faith, but only the Confes- 
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sion of Peter Mogilas expressly mentions this. The Catechism 
of Philaret of Moscow, based upon the Confessions, teaches : 
“The everlasting Church necessarily has an undying Head, 
who can be Christ alone.” The same Philaret in his sermons 
asserts more explicitly : “‘ The immortal Body which is the 
Church can have no mortal Head, but only Christ, a head 
which the powers of hell cannot cut off.” Hence he, with 
others, reasons : “ The Church is not the body of the Bishop 
of Rome ; therefore the Roman bishop cannot be in any sense 
the head of the Church: the Church is not two-headed.”! 

Later Oriental theologians, following in the footsteps of 
these leaders, commonly exclude from the concept of the 
mystic body of Christ the possibility of any visible monar- 
chical primacy. Going further they teach, at least implicitly, 
that the synodal form of government is alone compatible with 
the Headship of Christ and with His mystical body. 

The Russian official school of theologians, Macarius, 
Sylvester, Philaret Cernigovskij, Malinovskij and others, teach 
that bishops are equal to one another by divine right, that a 
council of bishops has authority over single bishops, and that 
the cecumenical council has supreme power over the universal 
Church. They deal, however, but rarely and sparingly with 
the necessity and usefulness of councils, and hence say hardly 
anything directly concerning\ the connexion between the 
councils and the mystic body of Christ. This is hardly to be 
wondered at, for from 1700 the Russian Church retained only 
in name the synodal form of government, when the patriar- 
chate had been suppressed and the Church subjected to the 
civil authorities; the members of the “ directing Synod ” 
being appointed by the State. Thus for over two centuries 
no synod properly so called was summoned, no particular 
council held. 

What is more surprising is the fact that the Greek theologians 
also have little about the synodal organisation.2 ‘Their 
difficulty seems to be the historic fact that no cecumenical 
council has been convoked for over a thousand years. A 
consequence of this unfortunate historic fact is the obscuring 
of the concept of the living magisterium of the Church: theo- 
logians of the separated Eastern Church are commonly more 
concerned with the conservation of the faith than with the 
necessity of a progressive magisterium ; many of them, further- 
more, deny the possibility of an cecumenical council since the 
schism. Nevertheless the Greek Church has held certain 
particular councils in recent centuries, and the pen ences 
of Constantinople and the Church of the Hellenes have always 
been directed by synodal authority. The Russian Church, on 


1In E. Akvilonov. Novozavétoe ucenieo Cerkvi. (Ptb.1904). Cc. 43. 
2M. Jugie. Theol. dogm. christ. orient. IV 249. (Paris 1931). 
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the other hand, for two centuries was so subjected to the 
State that the liberty of the Church was restricted and a truly 
synodal form of government impossible. It may be that this 
unhappy position of the Russian Church indirectly provoked, 
by way of reaction from the current state of things, a deeper 
consideration of the synodal constitution and of councils. 
Thus can we best explain, perhaps, why especially the later 
Russian theological works deal so diligently with the necessity 
of church synods and assert that the synodal principle belongs 
to the essential nature of the Church. 


a: 

In the year 1905, a certain degree of liberty was conceded 
to the Church in Russia and a revision of the Church con- 
stitution was promised. Taking advantage of this promise, 
the Synod of the Russian Church submitted a scheme of 
reformation for church organisation to the Tsar. This 
memorandum openly professes: “ The mutual charity of 
Christians is the highest manifestation of the life of the Church, 
and this of necessity bears fruit in particular and cecumenical 
councils. The restoration of this synodal principle, at present 
extinct, is necessary and essential to the Russian Church, for 
in this principle her procreative power and her highest moral 
authority is to be found.” And what the Directing Synod, 
established under the yoke of imperial Russia, openly professed 
in 1905, many theologians and laymen had already been 
demanding for some time previously. 

The “ slavophile” lay theologians: J. Kiréevskij, Hom- 
jakov, Samarin and others, looked back to the former Russian 
Church (before the time of Peter the Great), desiring the 
synodal form of government and the convocation of a par- 
ticular council; as Ivan Aksakov openly and _ fearlessly 
mas The celebrated “ slavophile,” S. Homjakov, a 
ayman, connected the synodal, or rather collective régime 
with the essence of the RES and based his conclusions on 
the Pauline concept of the Church. He holds that so essential 
is the synodal principle, the sobornost, to the Church that to hold 
that the Church is Catholic (universal) is a heresy—a heresy 
against the synodal principle! In proof of this opinion he 
refers to the Slavonic version of the Nicene-Constantinopolitan 
Creed; for the Slavonic version has sobornaya, i.e., synodal, 
conciliar, for Catholic (Church). Homjakov asserts that SS. 
Cyril and Methodius expressed the very essence of the Church 
by this term and that the word sobornaya contains the entire 
profession of faith drawn from Oriental tradition and divine 
inspiration. Therefore, we are led to infer, the Chutch should 
not be ruled, nor regimented into unity, according to the 
mind of the Roman bishop, but by the agreement of all 
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(bishops). Homjakov professes to deduce his whole doctrine 
concerning the Church from St. Paul, and this synodal principle 
he finds in the Pauline definition of the Church. 

KE. Akvilonov, in two books on the idea of the Church, 
follows Homjakov, teaching that the Church cannot be 
defined save as the body of Christ and making his own the 
argument Homjakov propounds from the Slavonic version of 
the creed. He says that the synodal principle is essential to 
the Church and that the Church therefore is to be ruled 
collectively by synods and not monarchically; from the 
Pauline concept of the Church he deduces both the necessity 
of the synodal principle and the impossibility of Roman 
primacy. P. J. Svétlov teaches in like manner, explicitly 
declaring : “ From the very concept of the Church as the body 
of Christ, sobornost, the organic unity of all the faithful in the 
Church, follows as its essential attribute . . . The concrete 
expression of this essential of the Church is shown in the 
synodal constitution of the Church, whose highest manifes- 
tation of authority is the council: the particular council for 
the particular church, the cecumenical council for the universal 
Church.” 

This opinion of the synodal form of government as a con- 
sequence of the Pauline definition and the essence of the 
Church, occurs with great frequency in the most recent 
theological writings of the Orient. Among others, Metro- 
politan Anthony Hrapovickij, formerly metropolitan of Kiev, 
now living in Jugo-Slavia, holds this doctrine, openly approv- 
ing the theological system proposed by Homjakov. He de- 
fines the Church, according to the ideas of the lay-theologian, 
as not so much a power as a mutual union of souls in charity, 
a union which manifests itself in the cecumenical council and 
in mystic communion with Christ. 

. More recent Oriental theologians, then, commonly teach 
that the Church is to be ruled collectively, not monarchically ; 
that the monarchic form of government is opposed to the 
well-being or even to the essence of the Church. Many, as 
we have seen, base this doctrine upon St. Paul’s concept of the 
Church, but others argue more generally from the spirit of the 
Christian religion and from Christ’s precept of fraternal 
charity. So also the Oriental canonists. Milas, a well-known 
authority, in his Canon law, derives the necessity for councils 
and for the synodal (collegiate) form of government from 
human nature, from Christian humility, from the command- 
ment of mutual charity and from the example of Christ and 
His apostles. The teaching of these theologians substantially 
agrees with that of those who draw the synodal principle from 
the Pauline concept of the Church. 

(To be continued). 


CHRISTIAN ETHIOPIA 

HE beginnings of Christianity in Ethiopia are 

shrouded in obscurity. Chroniclers agree, however, 

that in the second quarter of the fourth century, a 

philosopher of Tyre, with his sons Aedesius and 
Frumentius, was returning by sea from a visit to India, and 
that on putting into port for water, on the Abyssinian coast, 
all on board were captured and slain by barbarians, with the 
exception of the two boys. Their lives were spared, and 
they grew up to great influence in the Ethiopian Court. 
Eventually, Aedesius returned to Tyre, and Frumentius jour- 
neyed to Alexandria, where he told Athanasius, the Patriarch, 
of his hopes for the conversion of Abyssinia to the Christian 
Faith. The saint, in consecrating Frumentius as first Ethio- 
pian bishop, decided the precedent that has been followed ever 
since, for ABUNA is consecrated and sent to his See of Axum 
by the Coptic Patriarch, the successor of Athanasius at 
Alexandria. 

But it was not until the end of the fifth century, with the 
advent of the much-revered, and probably Monophysite, Nine 
Saints, that the work begun by Frumentius was consolidated. 
They, or their disciples, translated the New Testament into 
Ge‘ez, and it was due to their labours that, by the beginning 
of the sixth century, Christianity was firmly planted in Ethiopia. 
Following the Arab conquest of Egypt, the Church’s history 
becomes uncertain, owing to its isolation from the rest of 
Christendom. In the thirteenth century, however, religious 
literature and monasticism were flourishing, and a Dominican 
Mission, with the object of restoring the Ethiopians to unity 
with the Catholic Church, was sent to Abyssinia. This failed, 
ptobably owing to the many centuries during which the 
Church had remained untouched by the life of the larger 
Christian world. 

Although representatives were sent to Rome, and to the 

Council of Florence, and in 1540 the Negus (actuated by the 
hope of Portuguese help against the threatened invasions of 
Mohammedans) asked the King of Portugal to send a Catholic 
prelate to rule his Church in place of the schismatic head ; 
it was not until the year 1622 that a Portuguese Jesuit, Alfonso 
Mendez, was appointed Patriarch in union with Rome. 
_ Then followed a horrible attempt to coerce the Ethiopians 
into unity and the Latin Rite, perpetrated by the Negus, 
Socinios, but unopposed by the Patriarch. At least 
100,000 persons were put to death, and the land was torn by 
bitterness and strife. The inevitable reaction took place. 
Monophysism was restored, and Fasilidas, Socinios’s son, drove 
out the Catholics with great brutality. This incident is a 
tragic illustration of the harm that can be done by Catholics 
with more zeal than understanding of the Church’s Mind. 
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Not for two centuries was it possible for a new Catholic 
settlement to be made. In 1839, under the Venerable Justin 
de Jacobis, a community of Lazarists was established in Upper 
Abyssinia, and in 1846, the Capuchins settled in the South. 
In 1894, a significant step was taken in the creation of a pre- 
fecture of the Ethiopic Rite in Eritrea, and in 1919, Pope 
Benedict XV founded an Ethiopian College at Rome, where 
the Rite is followed in its integrity.!. In Ethiopia itself, how- 
ever, there are probably less than 30,000 Catholics, almost 
exclusively Latins, both in Race and Liturgy, amidst some 
three and a half million Monophysites. 

The Ethiopian Church constitutes about half the population ; 
the rest is Mohammedan, Jewish and Heathen. ‘The supreme 
bishop is called Asuna (“‘ Our Father ’”’), also ABA SALAMA 
(“‘ Father of Peace”). His cathedral is at Aksum, Ethiopia’s 
former capital—and he is traditionally appointed by the Coptic 
Patriarch, from the monks of The Convent of St. Anthony, 
near the Suez Gulf. Until recently, when Asuna consecrated 
five suffragans, he was the only bishop in Ethiopia, and 
even now he will not allow the suffragans to perform the 
more important functions of the episcopate. Owing to the 
fact that he is always a Copt, using neither the country’s 
language nor that of its liturgy, ABuNa’s influence is, in 
practice, less than that of the EcHAaGE who is always a native, 
and Father-General of the community of DEBRA Lrsanos. 
These two wield enormous power, said to be reactionary, 
and against the Emperor’s policy of civilisation. 

It has been stated that the clerics form nearly a quarter of 
the male Christian population. This is probably an exaggera- 
tion, but it is certainly true that priests have been promis- 
cuously ordained in numbers out of all proportion to the 
actual need. The seculars are mostly illeducated, or not 
educated at all, and there is a casualness in the fulfilment of 
priestly duties that cannot be equalled in any other Christian 
Church. Nevertheless, the ordinal is valid, if properly admin- 
istered, and there is a trué eucharistic sacrifice. The seven 
sacraments are theoretically admitted, although not all con- 
ferred. The Jewish Sabbath, as well as the Christian Sunday, 
is kept, and circumcision practised, in additon to Baptism. 
The Calendar contains many feasts of Old Testament Saints, 
one of St. Pontius Pilate, and at least thirty-three of Our 
Lady, who has an unbounded cultus amongst both Christians 
and Mohammedans. The Canon of Scripture contains 
many books rejected both by Catholics and Orthodox. The 
Liturgy follows that of St. Cyril, of the Copts. As Mono- 
physites, the Ethiopians reject Chalcedon, but it is difficult 
to ascertain how far their heresy is merely nominal. There 

1The Liturgy has been revised, and purged of undesirable elements. 
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ate parties within the Church, holding Monophysitic views 
in varying degrees, and the Orthodox regard the Ethiopians 
as undoubted heretics. 

Abyssinian churches are amongst the strangest in Christen- 
dom. In the North they are usually of stone. But in the 
South they are commonly round, and built of mud and thatch. 
These churches are often set in the midst of enclosures planted 
with great cedars and many-pronged euphorbias, forming shady 
retreats from the sun, often visible for miles, like oases on 
vast, treeless wastes. Here sit the priests, reading in the 
noon-day heats, and here may be found, beneath the trees, the 
drums, sistra, umbrellas, crutches, and other paraphernalia 
used in the services and sacred dances which form so striking 
a feature of Ethiopian church life. Within, the churches are 
usually divided into three sections ; the first (QENE MAHLET) 
for the chanters; the second (QEDDEsT) for the communicants, 
and the third (Magpas) for the priests. The non-communicants 
remain outside. Within the third division stands the altar, 
whereupon reposes a mysterious receptacle called the Taxor, 
an Ark containing, not the Blessed Sacrament, but the 
altar-stone,! upon which stands the chalice during the Liturgy. 
Certain of these Arks, carried by priests, are accompanying 
the native armies in their campaign against the foreigners, 
as symbols of national and religious solidarity. The walls 
are adorned with crude, highly-coloured paintings of devils, 
saints and dragons. The Ethiopians speak of “ kissing 
the church” instead of “ going to church”; this has reference 
to their custom of kissing the wooden lintels of the porch 
with great devotion on entering. 

Drums, rattles, cymbals, harps, and the thudding of feet 
accompany the services. On great festivals, the priests dance 
for hours on end, shaking their sistra, and crossing silver-head 
wands, while verses are chanted in honour of the occasion. 
Held over the more important dignitaries are sacred umbrellas, 
sometimes of crimson velvet, topped by silver ornaments, 
and hung with veils, so that, when carried, they seem like 
moving tents. Eikons are sometimes shrouded when taken 
in procession; recently a miraculous Madonna from the 
Church at AKsuM was carried in this way, supported in 
characteristically Oriental fashion, on the head of the officiating 
priest. 

Dean Stanley once wrote that “ the Abyssinian Church is 
surrounded with the utmost of superstition with which a 
Christian Church can be overlaid without perishing altogether.” 
We need not accept this harsh verdict of an arbitrary judge 


IThis ‘‘ stone’ is of wood, marked with sacred symbols. Examples 
can be seen at the British Museum, where there is an interesting collection 
of Ethiopian liturgical ornaments. 
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when we admit the survival of a belief in magic within that 
communion, in which the Seal of Solomon, and the efficacious 
names of Gnosticism, ate linked with the Christian doctrines 
of Mary as Mediatrix, and of the all-powerful Cross. After 
the Fall of Magdala, the Negus implored the British Govern- 
ment to return a famous book of magic, the KeBra NkGast, 
taken by the victorious troops, since without it, he could not 
tule. The book was returned, and received with wild rejoicing 
by the populace. It is scarcely surprising that the members 
of this long-isolated Church should tend to minimise the 
health-giving doctrine of the Sacraments in favour of trust 
in magic spells. 

Yet there can be no question of the strength and sincerity 
of the Christian Faith amongst the Monophysites. The long 
hours lately spent by the Court and people in prayer and 
oie fasting, for the gift of peace; the edifying references 
of Harte SALLASIE to Christian principles, and God’s power ; 
the Empress’s requests for the prayers of Christians through- 
out the world, for her country in its hour of need; all this 
contrasts favourably with the lack of Christian sentiment 
evident in the pronouncements of I] Duce. 

We may trust that, should the Italians conquer Abyssinia, 
there will be the utmost generosity shown to the vanquished 
race, and that there will be no attempt to wean Ethiopians 
from attachment to their ancient Christian Rites. An Ethio- 
pian friend tells me that the pro-Italian propaganda of the 
Italian Latin missionaries has already done much to awaken 
the antagonism of patriots towards the Catholic Church, and 
that never was the people’s affection for the National Church 
more in evidence than it is to-day. 

In the sympathetic treatment of the Monophysites lies the 
only hope of their ultimate return to unity, and, maybe, the 
reconciliation, in God’s good time, of countless Moham- 
medans, to the religion from which they originally derived. 

Very far-reaching are the political, racial and religious 
issues involved in Mussolini’s attempt to subjugate the last 
Empire of the Blacks. For in Ethiopia we have a microcosm 
of the East, wherein will be determined, for good or ill, the 
inter-related destinies of East and West. 

A distinguished Mussulman, Sir Abdul Qadir, recently 
said to me, when speaking of Islamic India’s reactions to the 
War in Africa: ‘“Italy’s campaign represents to my co- 
religionists Occidental Christian civilisation as against the 
consciousness of the Orient. Yet I believe that in Abyssinia 
and its form of Christianity, which has so much ‘n common 
with non-Christian religions of the East, lies the potentiality 


of an ultimate reconciliation between East and West.” 
HucGo YARDLEY. 


THE SYRIAN LITURGY 


Epitor’s Note.—We intend to publish a series of articles dealing with 
all of the Eastern Liturgies. Since the Syrian Liturgy is the parent of 
the greater number of these Liturgies we deal with it first. We purpose 
to treat of the others in the following order :—the Chaldean, the Byzantine, 
the Armenian and lastly the Liturgy of Alexandria—that of the Copts. 


% HE Syrian Jacobites derive their name from 
James Baradaeus who died in 578. It was he 
who organized the Monophysites of the Antio- 
chene patriarchate as a Church, and their rite 

is the native development of that of Antioch as it existed to- 

wards the end of the sixth century. The Liturgy of this rite 
was that of St. James, which, originating in Jerusalem, 
gradually became the norm of the patriarchate. It is quite 
clearly referred to by St. Cyril in his Cazecheses. Its extension 
over Sytia no doubt was due to the prestige of the Holy 

Places, the great centre of pilgrimage. The “ Chalcedonians ” 

or Melkites (so called from the Syriac word meaning “ im- 

perialist ’’), that is the Catholics, employed this Liturgy both 

in Greek and in Syriac, but the native rite in process of time 
was abandoned for that of Constantinople, and the present 
day Orthodox use the Liturgy of St. James only once a year 
and that in Jerusalem. The use of Syriac has now given way 
to Arabic. The Antiochene rite is now retained by the 
dao by the “ Syrian ” Catholics, the two bodies drawn 
rom the Monophysites, and by the Maronites. The first two 
use the rite known in Rome as “ ritus Syrus purus,””! the third 

a local variation of the same. ‘The text of the St. James in 

use is a translation from the Greek. The liturgical language of 

the Syrians, Jacobite and Catholic, and of the Maronites is 

Syriac, but the vernacular is also used in certain parts of the 

Mass and Office. The subject of these articles is the rite of 

the Jacobite and “ Syrian ” Catholics. Of these last the older 

body in Syria and Mesopotamia will be designated by the 
abbreviation “ Syr.” (Syrian) and the new body in India by 

** Mal.” (Syro-Malankara). 

The Jacobite service books are largely in manuscript ; hence 
absolute uniformity is not to be expected, but the variations 
are remarkable when the small size of the Church is considered. 
Certain usages are proper to the “ East,” the territory of the 
ee tieuase once ruled by the Maphrian, who was set up 

y the Jacobites as the counterpart of the Nestorian Catholicos. 

The differences in no case are of very great importance. 


\The so-called ‘‘ Syro-Malankara rite’? in South India is the usual 
Jacobite rite with Malayalam used for the vernacular portions. The 
designation is meaningless from the liturgical point of view, though 
possibly useful as distinguishing it from the Syro-Malabai rite. 
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PLAN OF SYRIAN CHURCH. 
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In the plan the font should be on the south side of the catastroma. 


I.—THE CHURCH. 


2. The church proper is divided into three main parts, 
the east end including the sanctuary, the catastroma or choir, 
and the nave. The older churches also have a narthex. Out- 
side the great door of the church may be the portico (atrium, 
impluvium), where the Divine Office can be recited during 
the hot weather. 


. i--The east end. 

At the east end of the older churches there is at least one 
apse, namely that in which the high altar stands ; sometimes 

ere are two or even three. The apse, however, is by no 
means a liturgical necessity. In addition to the high altar 
there may be one or two smaller altars facing the east, each 
in its own apse or chapel. In the Jacobite church at Damascus 
the three altars stand in one large oblong space, but in such 
a case each strictly should have a dome overhead. In Malabar 
the small altars sometimes stand with their back to the wall 
in the catastroma (Howard, Christians of St. Thomas, 1864, 


p. 123). 
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The smaller altars among the Jacobites are used not for the 
ordinary Mass! but for concelebration on great feasts. They 
are employed for this purpose but not exclusively so by the 
Syr. Each priest stands at his own altar with his own 
paten and chalice, the principal celebrant at the high altar 
alone raising his voice and acting as the leader of the others 
unless he deputes them to chant certain prayers; he alone 
may say aloud the central part of the Mass from the Preface 
to the Invocation of the Holy Ghost as well as the blessings. 
Instead of using separate altars (madhb’he gh’nize, “ hidden 
altars ”) the concelebrants also may use a table set up in the 
sanctuary, but each still has his own paten, chalice, and 
tablitho (v. infra). 


4. The southern apse or its equivalent is the diaconicon 
(diyaqoniyon, beth diyaqon, beth diyaqoniqon, or beth roze, 
“ secretarium’’). The sacred vessels are kept here by the 
Syr. but the Jacobites usually and the Syr. occasionally leave 
them covered with a veil on thealtar from one Mass to another, 
a larger covering being over them and their three veils. The 
chalice may lie on its side. 


5. The whole of the eastern portion of the church, namely 
the sanctuary Jebel and the side chapels, is cut off from the 
rest of the building on the west bya screen. This shouldnot be 
used for pictures and thus differs from its Byzantine counterpart. 
Sometimes it is a solid stone wall pierced with doorways. 
sometimes a wooden trellis-work with large folding doors, 
sometimes open pillars and arches. In the Syr. churches the 
screen is directed to consist of arches with three doors, one 
for each altar. In front of the arches and in each of the doors 
hang curtains which are drawn at certain times during the 
Mass. The curtain is known as vilo (Bidov, “ velum ”) er 
sethro. The main door is the “ gate of the altar ” (tar‘o 
dh’-madhb’ho, tar‘o dh’-qankho). There should be no standard 
lights before the screen. Where there is no screen, the 
curtain hangs from the sanctuary arch. 


6. The sanctuary proper, in which the high altar stands, 
is the “ holy place” (qudhsho, beth qudhsho), the “ holy of 
holies” (q’dhosh qudhshe), the “altar” or “house of the 
altar” (madhb’ho, beth madhb’ho), the xéyyq (qankho), or 
bema (bim). In particular the sanctuary is the space under 
the baldakyn. The whole sanctuary is now in Arabic called 
haikal, “ temple.” 


7. __ The altar (“table of life,” pothur haye; “place of 
sacrifice,” madhb*ho = @uaiacrip.ov ;_ “ throne,” thronos) is of 


The word ‘‘Liturgy’’ is unknown in Syriac; ‘‘Mass,’’ therefore, is 
used throughout these articles. 
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wood or stone. Sometimes it is practically square, the depth 
being not quite so much as the length, but it assumes an oblong 
appearance owing to the gradines at the back. Carved work 
may extend round the north and south sides. On the gradines 
may stand various crosses and candles ; two candles are obli- 
gatory and are lighted ceremonially during Mass. Howard 
describes the altar in Malabar as being about 6 feet long by 
34—4 feet wide without gradines and with the carved work 
behind higher than that at the sides; it has a cross and two 
candles (op. cit., pp. 127, 186). At Damascus the altar was 
of the Latin form, but smaller. The Syr. Cath. altar is like 
the Latin, 6 feet long by 1} feet wide. The whole is sur- 
mounted by a bal/dakyn (qubb’tho), the pillars of which stand 
clear of the altar and are joined by trellis-work at the back and 
sides ; a curtain (vilo, p’roso) hangs in front. This is drawn 
during certain parts of the Mass and when the altar is not in 
use. In some modern churches this curtain is confused with 
the curtain of the main door of the screen; in the Jacobite 
church at Damascus, for instance, it is absent. The altar 
stands clear of the eastern wall, thus enabling the circuit to be 
made at the Anthem of the Qurobho at the Mass. The side 
altars may be against the east wall as at Damascus; there 
the left one was much the same as the high altar with a chalice, 
etc., covered upon it, while the right one was not furnished. 
The book-rest stands on the right of the priest when in use. 
Altar cards now are not unknown. At the Jacobite church 
in Damascus there was a single card over the tabernacle with 
the Words of Institution, “‘ Hoc est,” etc. and the conclusion 
of the Epiclesis. The step of the altar is kissed liturgically. 
Among Syr. there are three, among the Malabar Jacobites 
one which does not extend the whole length of the altar. 


8. Inthe centre of the altar is fixed the sablitho, occasionally 
also called madhb’ho, “ altar,” a tablet of choice wood, stone 
ot marble consecrated by the cate with chrism (muron, pupov) 
on Maundy Thursday or on any of the Thursdays after Easter 
up to the Ascension. On this the paten and chalice stand. 
It is oblong in shape, about 18 by 12 inches, and is placed 
on the altar, even when this is consecrated, the length lying 
east and west. On it is an inscription. According to a modern 
Jacobite pontifical (Bodleian Or. 655) this reads along the 
length “ The Holy Trinity hath hallowed by the hands of N., 
bishop, this tablitho,” and across it in two lines “ Place N., 
year N.” The Syr. write “The Holy Ghost hath hallowed 
this tablitho by the hands of mar N. (our all-blessed father 
mar N., patriarch of Antioch of the Syrians,” as the 
case may be), and across it “ Year N.” The tablitho is 
covered by a cloth, often embroidered, folded four times. 
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Over it the Syr. have two or three cloths stretching over 
the whole altar. Among the Jacobites I have seen three 
coloured altar cloths, diminishing in size, the uppermost being 
about the size of the great veil which covers the paten and 
chalice; this was when the altar was not in use. At Mass 
the Syr. spread above the tablitho a corporal (kethono, 
“linen”; Arabic andimisi, scil. antimension, mandil, 
“ mantile”); Mal. an embroidered coloured square of 
material, about the size of the great veil. 


9. Reservation of the Blessed Sacrament. The Bishop of 
Sidon who visited the Jacobites in the sixteenth century relates 
that they kept the Blessed Sacrament in wooden boxes without 
lights. The modern practice is to reserve it in a chalice fitted 
with a cover placed on one of the gradines or in a cupboard 
in the centre of the gradines, similar to the Latin tabernacle 
without a ciborium ; at Damascus the cupboard had a glass 
door. It is reserved from Mass to Mass. The Syr. use 
the Latin tabernacle placed over the high altar. The Host 
signed with the Precious Blood is kept in a pyx upon a corporal 
spread over a tablitho. The tabernacle (paradiscus, “ cup- 
board”) is called in Arabic beit qurban,! “‘ house of the 
oblation ” or tabut, “ark.” 


10. If the church be a cathedral one (qatholiqi, “ catho- 
licon ”’), the episcopal throne (throniyon) among the Jacobites, 
at least in Damascus, is within the sanctuary with its back to 
the screen on the north side. Among the Syr. durin 
the Office on solemnities the throne likewise is on the nort 
side of the sanctuary, fastened to the wall and facing west. 
At solemn Mass it is on the same side but faces south. For 
ordinary attendance in choir it is in the catastroma on the 
north side facing west. The throne is furnished with a canopy ; 
it has five steps for the patriarch, three for metropolitans and 
diocesan bishops, one for bishops who are vicars patriarchal 
and coadjutors. Bishops outside their dioceses use a pro- 
visional throne placed on the southern side. The throne 
originally was behind the altar facing west and surrounded by 
seats for the presbyters. This custom has long fallen into 
abeyance. 


11. The term beth gazzo, “ treasury,” is applied to a cup- 
board in the wall of the apse behind the altar in which He 
valuables of the church are kept. It is the name applied to 
any cupboard. It is also used of the Holy of holies in its 
narrowest sense, viz., the altar, and of the feriak Breviary. 
The Jacobites according to the old canons should keep the 
chrism in vessels (Kaluto, xéda®os, Bod. Or. 655), of silver, 
tin, or even glass in the sanctuary ; it is now kept in the north 


1The Melkite name for the artophorion. 
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apse with the oil used for baptism. ‘The Syr. reserve it 
behind the altar or in the baptistery. In the back of the altar 
at the Jacobite church at Damascus were one or two recesses 
for vessels, etc. 


12. ii.—The Catastroma (qestromo). 

This is the space between the nave and the Holy of holies, 
separated from the former sometimes by a railing and one step 
and from the latter by the screen and two or more steps. 
It is the place assigned to the singers. In it are two lecterns, 
one on either side, with the Office books; in the centre is 
another at which the hussoyo (v. section 19) and the ferial 
lessons are read. The choir is divided into two, each division 
standing before its own lectern. At the Catholic seminary at 
Sharfeh there are stalls of the Byzantine pattern on either side, 
with the lecterns in front. 

The book of the Gospels in an embellished cover usually 
lies on a lectern (the “‘ Golgotha ”) outside the central door 
of the screen on the top of the steps; this lectern should 
stand slightly towards the north side. At Damascus it was 
in the main doorway on its south side adjoining the screen. 
There may be a candlestick on either side of the “ Golgotha ” 
ot below on the floor level, or more than two; on one hangs 
the censer. In the Jacobite churches the Gospel text stands 
on the altar as well as on the “‘ Golgotha.” 

The baptistery (beth m‘amuditho, “house of baptism ”’) 
in some old churches in Mesopotamia is in the diaconicon. 
Barhebraeus, who died in 1286, states that it usually is on 
the south side of the altar (Nomocanon, IJ, 3). Among 
the Jacobites it generally now is outside the diaconicon in 
the catastroma. Anciently it was outside the church. 

The catastroma originally signified the steps in front of the 
sanctuary. 


13. iiiThe Nave (haiklo, “ temple ”’). 

This is the portion of the church set apart for the people. 
The women are accommodated in galleries or at the west end 
or in the aisle behind a screen. ‘There usually and in Syr. 
churches always is a picture (yuqno, “ eikwy ”) of our Lady. 
Otherwise pictures are not common. 

The ambo or bema (bim, bima) exists in a few old churches 
but is now disused; it was a raised platform opposite the 
central door of the screen. The name is now applied to 
the sanctuary both by the Syrians and the Maronites, and 
also by the latter to the bishop’s throne. We may note that 
in the old Nestorian accounts of the Mass the bema also was 
a taised platform outside the sanctuary with an altar and 
lecterns. 
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The beth qaddishe, “ house of the saints,” is the burial place 
of bishops, usually in a chambet opening out of the church or 
in the narthex. This of course is the case only with ancient 
buildings. A procession is made to it after the Sunday 
Compline, that is on Saturday night, or in default to the 
centre of the church. I was informed in 1923 by the pro- 
curator of the Syrian patriarch in Rome that some old churches 
in Mesopotamia have a confessio beneath the altar similar 
to those in Rome. 

Relics are not kept under the altar or buried within it among 
the Jacobites. The glusqomo (yhwoodkopov) is an oblong box 
of stone with thick sides in which the relics are placed, and 
this box is kept in a paradiscus or cupboard. They appear 
once to have been kept in the same wooden box as the Blessed 
Sacrament. The glusqomo is given to the deacon on ordina- 
tion according to a Malabar pontifical. 

Church bells being forbidden by their Muslim masters, the 
Syrians in common with other Christians make use of wooden 
boards struck by hammers to call the faithful together. This 
board is called noqusho. Bells are used in Malabar. 


PosTsCRIPT. 

The above description of a church and its contents is based 
on notes made by me in Syria in 1902, when I had the privilege 
of learning much from His Beatitude the late patriarch Ignatius 
Ephraim II Rahmani, a scholar of great liturgical knowledge. 
The description in Janin’s Eg/ises orientales (Paris, 1922) differs 
in the following points. (1) The side altars are used as 
credence tables. (2) The Golgotha stands on the right side 
of the altar in the sanctuary. (3) The sanctuary ends “ sur 
les deux cétés par un petit édicule,” that on the left having a 
picture of our Lady, that on the right or the beth qaddishe 
enclosing the tomb of the saint of the church or an inscription 
giving his name. (4) The church has no doorway in front, 

ut two on the left side, one for women, one for the clergy 
and men. (5) “ Une tribune (bema ou bima) domine la partie 
antérieure de l’église ” and is used only on great feasts. When 
“* Matines et Laudes,” i.e. Nocturns and Mattins, have been 
sung in choir, the priest “ fait la deuxiéme préparation,”’ that 
is the Second Teshmeshto, and goes to the ambo (the bema) 
where Terce and Sext are sung. Thence they go in procession 
to sing Mass. The position of the bishop’s throne is given 
by the author as in this article, namely inside the sanctuary 
to the left of the main door. 

Generalization is dangerous in the matter of Jacobite usage. 
No. (4), for instance, is contradicted by the plans of ancient 
churches in Parry’s Six Months in a Syrian Monastery (London, 
1895), and Badger’s Nestorians and their Rituals (London, 1849). 
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The picture of St. Mark’s small church in Jerusalem which 
accompanies Janin’s account shows the Golgotha in the main 
doorway of the screen and the bishop’s throne outside the 
screen on the north side facing south. Incidentally, it shows 
an open metal grille between the choir and the nave. Janin’s 
most interesting contribution to knowledge is that describing 
the use of the bema. 


II.— VESTMENTS. 
14. 1.—Shoes (m’sone). Slippers worn in the sanctuary. 


2.—Alb (kuthino). A long sleeved tunic reaching to the 
feet. That of deacons and clerics should be coloured and 
embroidered with crosses, though often it is plain white. 


3.—Stole. This is (a) sacerdotal, (b) diaconal, and (c) 
clerical. 


(a).—uroro (orarium), homnikho. A broad strip of the 
same material as the outer vestment witb an aperture through 
which to pass the head and ornamented with crosses. It is 
used out of Mass, for instance by a priest who reads the 
Gospel or who incenses. The rubric in the Mass-book reads : 
“he places it on his neck and lowers it in front of him in the 
form of a cross.” This at first sight seems to imply a long 
band of material worn in the Latin manner; it is so worn 
by Nestorian priests. But the present Syrian uroro is as 
described above. The rubric is as old as British Museum 
Add. 14691 (xiii cent.). Cf. Ordination (Denzinger, Ritus 
Orientalium, Il, p. 91, note). 

(b.)—uroro. A very long strip of material, comparatively 
natrow. ‘The deacon wears it pendent from the left shoulder 
over his kuthino ; the archdeacon fastens it on the right thigh 
in the Latin manner. 


(c.)\—uroro. Like the diaconal. The subdeacon wears it 
on the left shoulder, the part pendent behind being brought 
round under the right arm and thrown back over the left 
shoulder. In the case of the reader among the Syr. it is 
worn on the left shoulder; the hinder part is brought across the 
back, then under the right arm and across the chest horizontally ; 
it then passes under the left arm, crosses the back to the right 
shoulder and thence downwards through the horizontal 
portion, corresponding in position with the other end of the 
vestment hanging on the left side. 

4.—Girdle (zunnoro). A broad belt fastened with clasps, 
confining the alb and stole. It is not worn by the deacon or 
clerics. 
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5.—Cuffs (singular, zendo, pedhitho). Long narrow cuffs 
of the same material as the outer vestment confining the sleeves 
of the priest’s kuthino, in some cases extending upwards to 
the elbows. 


6.—Masnaphtho. A hood of the same material as the 
outer vestment, worn by bishops and dignitaries such as 
chorepiscopi. If the mitre be worn, the masnaphtho is allowed 
to fall back upon the shoulders. The Syr. also use the 
Latin amice, but it is non-liturgical. 


7.—Phaino. The ancient phelonion or paenula, but divided 
up the front, thus becoming similar in appearance to the 
Latin cope though with no hood. It has a cross on the upper 
part of the back and is fastened by a loop and button or 
clasps. 

In addition to the masnaphtho pontiffs use the following :— 


8.—Omophorion (uroro ; uroro rabbo, “ great orarium ” ; 
homophoriyon). This is of much the same shape as the 
sacerdotal stole but wider and double, hanging down in front 
and behind like a scapular. It has a number of large crosses 
on it. The material is that of the outer vestment (No. 7) 
or akin to it. It is worn over the phaino, the masnaphtho 
when thrown back from the head falling over it. It is worn 
by all bishops. 


9.—Pectoral cross. Syr. Worn over the outer vestment, 
i.e., the omophorion. 


10.—Mitre (togho). Taken from the Latin rite by the 
Catholics, but it is also used by the Jacobites in Malabar. 


11.—Pastoral staff (muronitho, hutro, shabbuqto). The 
Jacobites use a staff the head of which consists of two serpents 
entwined having between them a small ball surmounted by 
a cross. The more ancient form also used is said to have 
had one serpent curved like the head of a Latin crozier ; it is 
shorter than this. The Syr. bishops have adopted the 
ctozier. The patriarch uses a staff ending in a ball surmounted 
by across. This also is employed by the Maronite patriarch, 
I have no information regarding the Jacobite. It seems to 
be the imperial sceptre, possibly conceded as a mark of dignity 


by some emperor; red ink, the imperial purple, is used for 
the patriarchal signatures. 


12.—Manual cross. A small cross with pendent veil 


(shushepo), held in the right hand by all pontiffs and used 
for blessing. 


15.—The Jacobite secular priests wear during Mass a black 
tarbush (qaruqtho) ornamented with seven white crosses ; it 
is removed from the head at the Gospel and from the Preface 
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to the end of the ablutions. The monks and all bishops, who 
always technically are monks, wear the “holy schema” 
(eskhimo qaddisho, eskhim, qubh‘uno). This is never re- 
moved at any part of the Mass. It consists of a long strip 
of black material; one end is shaped like a hood, the other 
hangs between the shoulders under the outer garment. The 
edge thus passes over the ears diagonally from the forehead 
to the back of the neck. The schema used by the Jacobites 
and Mal. is ornamented as follows. A narrow white 
stripe passes from ear to ear over the back of the crown of 
the head, another running up to meet this from the front of 
the hood over the centre of the forehead; the two spaces 
thus formed are covered with white crosses. Among the Syr. 
the schema has no ornamentation save a cross over the 
forehead, gold in the case of bishops, white in the case of 
monks. Bishops are bound to wear the schema whenever 
they go to church or out of doors. The headdress is worn 
over it. 


RouGH DIAGRAM OF THE SYRIAN Host, 


ares 
erage 


Il].—THE EUCHARISTIC BREAD. 


16.—The Eucharistic bread is round, 3 inches in diameter, 
and thick in the centre (3 in.). The whole surface of the cake 
is divided into four equal parts by two cross lines. The 
central part is demarcated by a circle and the four segments 
thus formed are marked each with a cross. Lach of the four 
divisions on the remainder of the cake between the circle and 
the perimeter effected by the cross iines is further divided 
into two sections, each with a cross, thus making a grand 
total of twelve. The cake is made of flour, pure water, 
leaven, and a little salt and olive oil, with which the stamp 
(“seal”) having the pattern on it is anointed. It is made 
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if possible by clerics in the church or in the house of the 
bishop or parish priest while psalms and hymns are recited. 
It should be baked fresh each day, but among the Syr. 
where there is no “ aedituus ” Hosts two or three days old 
may be used. On Maundy Thursday the Host has the design 
of a lamb, “ iuxta veterem consuetudinem ”’ according to the 
Synod of Sharfeh. The Syr. use a slightly smaller cake 
than the Jacobites. 

The names of the Host are various. It is purshono, 
“portion set apart’ (dpaipeya) the word used of the Old 
Testament heave-offering; p’risto, “divided”; tabh‘o, 
“ seal? ; and bukhro, “ firstborn,” “ firstfruit.” The name 
“< seal ”? is used because the cake is “ sealed ” with crosses. A 
particle, when broken from the consecrated Host, is g’murtho, 
* coal ” (Isaias vi, 6, 7), or margonitho, “ pearl.” 

Qurbono is the “ oblation” as a whole. 


H. W. CopriInGron. 


(To be continued). 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF ST. ALBAN 


AND ST. SERGIUS 


CONFERENCE of Russian Orthodox and Ang- 

licans was held in 1927, under the auspices of the 

Student Christian Movement. The former came 

largely from Paris, including some of the profes- 
sors as well as students of the Russian Theological Academy, 
while the latter represented mostly the High Church School. 
This conference proved so successful that it has become an 
annual event, and the Fellowship of St. Alban and St. Sergius 
has grown out of it. The Fellowship is a link between those 
who have previously attended one or more of the conferences. 
Latterly, owing to the ever-increasing size of the Fellowship, 
it has become necessary to run two conferences consecutively 
—the first primarily for students who are attending for the 
first time, and the second for members of the Fellowship only. 
tre of the English male delegates come from theological 
colleges. 

The conferences last about four days, and exist to further 
mutual interest and understanding : papers are read by scholars 
of the two bodies, and discussion-groups are formed; but 
greater stress is put upon the devotional side, all the delegates 
worshipping together, the services being alternately Orthodox 
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and Anglican. There is, however, no suggestion of inter- 
communion. 

Delegates are not by any means representative of their 
religious communions, the English being mostly “ Anglo- 
Catholics,” although a few of the more traditional Protestants, 
both Anglican and Nonconformist, attend. The Russians also 
are there unofficially, and by no means “ represent ” Ortho- 
doxy. In fact they are regarded with some suspicion by many 
of their Orthodox brethren for thus mixing with Protes- 
tantism—notably by those in communion with the Metro- 
politan Anthony. All the Russian members of the Fellowship 
are “‘ Eulogians ”—the Metropolitan Eulogius having himself 
been present at one of the conferences in the past. 

The following are among the better-known of the Russian 
members : Professors Berdyaev, Bulgakov, Fedotov, Florov- 
sky, Karpov and Kartashov. 

The Fellowship produces a quarterly journal in which, be- 
sides news of interest to the members, are printed theological 
and ritual articles, etc.—all in keeping with the general aim: 
to foster mutual understanding and friendship between the 
two churches. 

Although the Fellowship appears at first sight to be of con- 
cern only to those in communion with either Constantinople 
or Canterbury, further consideration suggests that it may be 
a matter to which Catholics who have at heart Christian re- 
union should pay some attention. Catholic interest is sure of 
a welcome from its members. The writer, who allowed his 
membership to lapse on his reception into the Church, has 
since found the Russians (far from resenting his conversion to 
Catholicism) most anxious to urge him to resume attending 
the conferences, and they have expressed the hope that other 
Catholics, priests as well as layfolk, may attend in future. 
His former Anglican confréres also have warmly welcomed 
him back to membership, and, on the whole, would probably 
not resent Catholics as intruders. Last year, six Catholic 
students and a priest attended a similar Orthodox-Protestant 
conference in Paris, the Catholics attending the Russian 
Liturgy, and the Russians assisting at Mass with the Catholics 
at a church hard by. While rentembering that conditions in 
France are far different from those in England, one is glad 
nevertheless to note that the ice has been broken. And in this 
connection it is important to remember that these conferences 
are by no means official—a fact which is duly realised by the 
Russians, one of whom wrote recently to the writer, “I think 
one of the greatest advantages of all these things is that they 
are un0 ee ree ied within the Churches, otherwise it 
would be hopeless. I feel this more and more as the Fellow- 
ship grows.” 
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There is another aspect of the question: the influence of 
the Anglicans on the Orthodox, and vice versa. In some 
cases an increased knowledge of the Church of England has 
shown the Russians what a gulf there is fixed between even 
“ Catholic ” Protestantism and Orthodoxy, and they are not 
easily deceived. Others have been somewhat affected by the 
protestantising influence, however, in their own theology ; 
and most of them in their ideas of the English ‘‘ Reformation.” 
Knowing little or nothing of our history the Russians easily 
accept the “ continuity theory ” of High-Church Anglicanism. 
(The title of the Fellowship shows their readiness to accept St. 
Alban as in some sense an Anglican!) This is naturally an 
impediment to their ultimate reunion with Rome. There is 
no doubt, too, that this movement has been welcomed by 
some of those Anglicans who have been to the fore of recent 
years in negotiating for “reunion” between the Anglican 
Church and non-Catholic European bodies, and who seem to 
desire to form a bloc against Rome. The discovery in their 
midst of what they consider a “‘ non-papal Catholicism ”’ has, 
one cannot but fear, tempted them to opportunism. 

On the other hand, the effect of Orthodoxy on the Anglican 
members, personally, is almost wholly good :—not entirely : 
there was a moment when the writer, disillusioned about the 
Church of England, and ignorant and prejudiced about 
Catholicism as a result of his birth and education, looked some- 
what wistfully to the East for a refuge from his troubles. The 
anti-Catholic bias of the Anglican is sometimes encouraged by 
contact with the Orthodox. However, in the case of the 
writer a closer study of the East showed their need of the 
Papacy, and thus hastened his conversion. 

This mutual influence is well illustrated by the book, The 
Church of God (An Anglo-Russian Symposium), This is a 
collection of essays by members of the Fellowship, published 
July, 1935. One Russian essay, at least, shows a very pro- 
testantised version of Orthodox teaching as regards the nature 
and content of the Church: while an Anglican contributor, 
after comparing the Western conception of sanctity with the 
Eastern, to the distinct disadvantage of the former, suggests 
the removal of the name of Anselm from the calendar of 
saints, because he “ took too definite a part in the Schism ! ” 

Despite these exceptions, the contact with Orthodoxy must 
be working ultimately towards the conversion of England: 
for from this source Protestants are able to learn what centuries 
of prejudice and misrepresentation make it almost impossible 
for them to get from us. 

First and foremost, obviously, is devotion to our Lady. 
The wealth of prayers and anthems to the Theotokos which 
they meet in the Eastern Liturgy, and the great veneration of 
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her eikons, would be dismissed at once as exaggerations when 
found among the Latins. They receive at least respectful and 
sympathetic attention when presented to the Anglican mind 
by a non-papal body. Not only does the Protestant see that 
what he has always considered “ mediaeval Latin corruptions ” 
are neither Latin nor mediaeval, even if he still considers them 
corrupt, and are thus to be judged according to a greatly 
revised canon: but also the fact that he approaches the sub- 
ject with sympathy and a desire to understand means that he 
is more likely to judge the question of devotion to our Lady 
on its own merits, unswayed by prejudice. The result of an 
increase of devotion to our Lady among non-Catholics upon 
the conversion of England is beyond the scope of this article, 
but is a question which deserves attention. 

Second in importance is Tradition. The Protestant regards 
tradition as something dead—the doing of something for no 
other reason than that our fathers did it; a counterpart of 
the “ tradition of the elders ” denounced by Christ. A living 
Tradition—the consistent action of the Church through the 
ages—is a thing unknown. When it is spoken of EF the 
Catholic it is regarded as an unintelligent formalism. But the 
sympathetic and respectful attitude of the English members 
of the Fellowship, and their desire to find occasions of agree 
ment rather than of difference, in this case as in that of our 
Lady, enable them for the first time to see Tradition in its true 
light. The effect of this discovery upon their opinions in both 
theology and Church history can be vast indeed. 

To sum up, then, the Catholic should welcome the existence 
of this movement, both because of its showing a possible way 
in which we may be able to meet the Orthodox with a similar 
view to discussing both differences and agreements ; and also 
because it cannot but help to prepare the soil of non-Catholic 
England for the reception of the seed of Catholic truth. 
The prayers of St. Alban, proto-martyr of British Catholics, 
will surely work more than was supposed by those who chose 
him as one of the joint-patrons of this Fellowship. 


HLS. 


Epitor’s NotE--We have heard so much recently from the Anglican 
side of Anglo-Orthodox relations that we are pleased to be able to give our 
readers the criticism of a Catholic (a former Anglican member of the 
Fellowship of St. Alban and St, Sergius) on the subject, 
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It is stated on the cover that the Editor will welcome 
letters as far as limited space allows. Such letters then should 
be short, their aim being to help in the study of the Eastern 
Churches. Any letters whose object is mete controversy will 
be passed over. pit prsek 

The Sacred Congregation of Seminaries and_Universities 
in a letter dated January, 1935, calls upon all Ordinaries to 
establish in ecclesiastical seminaries and other colleges for 
Catholic youth one day during the year on which should be 
organised public dissertations, lectures or meetings devoted 
to the study of the Christian East. 

As we go to press we have to announce that His Beatitude 
Mar Gabriel Tappuni, Catholic Syrian Patriarch of Antioch, 
is among the list of new Cardinals. 

The last cardinal of Eastern rite was Sylvester Sembratovich, 
Ruthenian Archbishop of Lwow, in 1895. 


STUDENTS’ WorK FOR REUNION. 

We reprint the following from the Lamp, New York :— 

“A party of 150 Catholic students from Czechoslovakia, 
which has just returned from a tour of the Balkans, made the 
work for reunion of Eastern Christianity the subject of debates 
and consultations with Slavonic Orthodox student groups in the 
countries visited. 

“ The movement for reunion of Eastern Churches with the 
Holy See has found many enthusiastic workers among Czecho- 
slovak students, who have used evety opportunity to discuss 
this subject with their Orthodox Slavonic colleagues, especially 
in Rumania and Bulgaria. 

“The students report that their overtures were received 
with warmest sympathy and real interest. 

“ The Balkan tour was crowned with an audience with His 
Majesty Boris HI, Czar of Bulgaria, whose wife and sister 
have already become Catholics. The Czar is’a great believer 
in the reunion movement, which, he hopes, may do much good 
for his country. 

“ The tour of Czech students included meetings with various 
student organizations in Jugoslavia, Rumania, Bulgaria and 


Turkey. It was organized by the Czech Academic League, a 
cultural association of students.” 


RUMANIA. 
The Orthodox Church Assembly which opened on October 
14th, 1935, selected Mgr. Visarion Puiu, bishop of Hotin, to 
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the position of Archbishop of Cernauti and Metropolitan of 
Bukovina. Mgr. Puiu studied both at Bucarest and Kiev. 
He is an advocate in the cause of reunion. It was he who 
represented the Holy Synod at the funeral of the Catholic 
Metropolitan Mgr. Suciu. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Chrysostom, a monthly. Price 2 dollars. Published 2, 
Park Avenue, Granville, New York. October 1935. 


We welcome this new English magazine devoted to Oriental 
Catholics. 

The editor tells us that its objects are to acquaint the 
younger generation of Eastern Catholics living in the United 
States with their religious, historic and cultural traditions— 
especially the Slav culture, and to spread this knowledge to 
others. He also tells us that it intends to be an Unionistic 
periodical whose motto is Closer to Christ, Closer to Union. 

We will follow its progress with interest. There is certainly 
a great demand for such a periodical in the United States 
where large numbers of Oriental Catholics have settled down 
and so have adopted English as their own language. 


Orientalia Christiana Periodica. Volumen I. N.I,II. Anno 1935. 
pp. 304. Pont. Institutum Orientalium Studiorum. Rome, 
1935- 

We have received the first issue of the new Review Orientalia 
Christiana Periodica, edited by the Jesuit Fathers in charge 
of the Pontifical Institute of Oriental Studies in Rome. The 
four yearly numbers of the Review—we are told in the pros- 
pectus—will make up a volume of about 500 pages in 8vo. 

The present issue comprises the first two numbers, and it 
certainly has a claim to the attention of all scholars interested 
in patristic, historical, dogmatic and akin studies, specially if 
connected with the Eastern Churches. 

It is beyond the scope of this short bibliographical note to 
discuss all the papers contributed to this volume, or 
to point out all the merits—which are indeed very many—of 
the different articles and bibliographical reviews given us 
therein. The list of the former is indeed a very suggestive 
one. 

O. H. Burmester. The Canons of Gabriel Ibn Turaik, 
LXX Patriarch of Alexandria. First Series. (Original Arabic 
text with English translation and notes). 

J. Simon. The Coptic Monastery of Samuel of Kalamon. 
(French). 
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Th. Spacil. A recent “ orthodox” theory on the Hypo- 
static Union. (Latin). a3 ' 

An unpublished Letter of Vladimir Soloviev (German). 

I. Ortiz de Urbina. Mariology in the Syriac Fathers. 
(Italian). | ae 

I. Hausherr. The great currents of Oriental Spirituality. 
(French). bah 

G. Hofmann. Apostolate of the Jesuits in the Greek East 
(1583—1773). (Italian). ; 

E. Herman. On the Right of Asylum in the Byzantine 
Empire. (German). 

B. Leib. Ideas and Facts in Byzantium during the XI 
Century. (French). 

G. de Jerphanion. Cappadocian Inscriptions and the His- 
tory of the Greek Empire of Nicea. 

We should mention as particularly comprehensive and most 
interesting the thorough discussion of the new philosophical 
opinion, proposed by S. Bulgakov, the celebrated orthodox 
theologian of the Russian Church, to explain the Mystery of 
the Hypostatic Union; and Father Hausherr’s constructive 
and very objective article on Eastern Spirituality. There is 
another paper in which we were greatly interested; namely, 
Father Ortiz de Urbina’s short article on Mariology according 
to the Syriac Fathers; but it has proved somewhat dis- 
appointing : overcautious—we think. 

The articles contributed are in Latin, English, German, 
Italian, French. What about Spanish? We wonder why it 
is that the Spanish Fathers Gordillo and Ortiz de Urbina, who 
are Fesponeiole for a good many pages in this volume, write 
either in Latin, or Italian, or German, but never in their own 
native tongue. But this we say as minus sapientes. Certainly 
the Jesuit Fathers know better. 

A word about the bibliographical section. It is a welcome 
feature of this splendid volume. All the Reviewers 
fulfil their allotted task with great earnestness and in a quite 
objective frame of mind. It alone suffices to acquaint the 
reader with the intellectual movement connected with the 
ever glorious Christian Churches of the East. 

The Review is most assuredly deserving of the support of 
all those who are interested in Oriental Studies, or who have 
at heart the longed for reunion of the Churches of Christ 
under the one Shepherd of their souls. It will go a long way 
to clear the Western and Eastern minds of any prejudices that 
they might entertain against each other. It is with special 
delight that we have noticed the motto affixed to the first page 
of this volume : 

EIC KYPIOC — HTANHCA - AFANATE. 
R.R. 
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The Catholic Eastern Churches. By Donald Attwater. pp. 
xx, 308. The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 
1935. English agents: George E. J. Coldwell Ltd., 
17 Red Lion Passage, W.C.1. Price 135. 


This is the book for which many of us have been waiting 
for years, ever since Dr. Adrian Fortescue’s untimely death 
put an end to any hope of a full-bodied third volume to 
complete his trilogy on the Eastern Churches. We have 
wanted it not only for our own study and information, but 
for the sake of others who might wish to borrow such a 
volume and who would not be put off with a book in a foreign 
language. (I am becoming more and more convinced that 
we shall never popularize the study of Eastern Christendom, 
unless we can point to a sufficient library of books in our 
own vernacular). Truth to tell, the present volume is so 
charmingly produced and so full of interesting and accurate 
information that to lend it without circumspection may well 
be to lose it, but this is a risk that any enthusiast for good 
books must be prepared to run, knowing that a book, if it 
is really good, is not likely to be hoarded, and that, even in 
its purloined form, it will continue to increase the sum of 
optimism in the world. 

On the principle that a clear division of the subject-matter 
is a clear indication of mastery, Mr. Attwater should receive 
full marks from the start. After two introductory chapters 
on East and West before and after the Schism, he has a pecu- 
liarly valuable treatment of Eastern Catholics in general 
which should do much to destroy what Dr. Fortescue calls : 
‘That unjust prejudice against the Uniate Churches which 
«ne finds not only among Protestants, but, most strangely, 
among Western Catholics who owe them rather the greatest 
honour and love.” (The Uniate Eastern Churches, p. 16). 
The remaining chapters on the various bodies (Byzantines, 
Armenians, Chaldeans, and the rest) on Eastern Monasticism, 
and on reunion with the East, are delightfully written, and 
are exceedingly accurate in a department where accuracy is 
more frequently desired than achieved. Some forty excellent 
illustrations, a glossary of terms used in the Eastern Churches, 
and a statistical summary, add to the value of the book. In 
the bibliography there are some omissions (German books, for 
example, are rarely quoted) and in a future edition it might 
be possible to add one or two maps, similar to those in Janin’s 
Les églises orientales et les rites orientaux. 

Joun M. T. Barron. 
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Petit Manuel de la Messe syrienne. By the Rev. G. Khouti- 
Sarkis. Paris, Imprimerie Orphelins apprentis d’Auteuil, 
40, Rue la Fontaine. 1935. 4 francs. ‘ 


This little book of 58 pages gives a French translation of 
the Syrian Mass by the Rector of the Syrian Mission in Paris 
for the use of those of its friends who attend the church. 
Being intended for practical use on Sundays and week-days 
the Ordo communis is combined, not with the Anaphora of St. 
James, but with the shorter one going by the name of St. 
John Evangelist. The arrangement of the book is con- 
venient as secret prayers of the priest and the diaconal or choral 
pieces covering them as a rule are given in parallel columns. 
An unusual but useful feature is the indication of the times 
when the people stand and sit. 

The Manual may safely be recommended for a larger public 
than that intended by the author. It can be used for attend- 
ance at the Liturgy of the Syrian Rite, whether Catholic or 
Jacobite, in Syria and Mesopotamia as well as in Malabar. 
In the event of a second edition, the author perhaps might add 
the text of the Catholicon at the Fraction and of the hymn at 
the Communion. 

H.W.C. 


